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> my MASONRY IS MORAL LIGHT; AND AT WHATEVER MOMENT THE FIRST GLEAM OF GOODNESS BRIGHTENED IN THE HEART OF MAN, MASONRY WAS BORN. 
BOSTON : SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1826. No. 13. 


| The crazy government of Spain, and the despot-|; Supposing all men to know good from evil, and to 
‘ic emperor of Russia, have recently stretched out!) be naturally inclined to approve whatsoever 1s good, 
their hands against the Fraternity; but the Grand| we might infer, (if unacquainted with the fact of 
| Master above will not suffer them to crush the Insti-||the case) Masonry must be universally esteemed 
‘tution. ‘The present King of Great Britain, was||and applauded. But the melancholly truth is;— 


MASONIC MIRROR. 


‘‘ Free-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuous 
men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Love and Charity."— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


AN ADDRESS. 


(continued @ 


Tbe history of Free-Masonry, from its great an- 
tiquity, is somewhat obscure. Its moralizing prin- 
ciples, being so near akin to Christianity, or true 
holiness, must have been co-existent with true reli- 
gion; and hence, by an easy process we find, as 
God made Adam upright, he made him a Mason. 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Melchizideck, Joseph, 
Moses, with all the holy patriarchs and prophets, 
were eminent patterns of the Masonic virtues which 
we have just defined. But from the time of Solo- 
mon it is supposed Masonry kas existed in a system- 
atized form, asa regularly organized institution. 
From the riches, wisdom and fame of Solomon, he 
was well calculated to spread Masonry throughout 
the world; and this it is thought he did to a very 
considerable extent. In Tyre, Carthage, Egypt, 
Athens, and the Grecian and Roman Empires, 
Masonry is confidently believed to have flourished. 
Among eminent individuals who are supposed to 
have been Masons in principle or profession, in an- 
cient times, we find Homer, Lycurgus, Solon, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Thales, Zoroaster, Simonides, Soc- 
rates, Anaxagoras, Xopper, Anaxarchus, Zopholet, 
Clement, Justin Martyr, Origen, &e. 

«¢ Masonry, (says Town,) has probably existed in 
England, since the time the Druids received their 
instructions from Pythagoras, about five hundred 
years before Christ. And not to speak of what 
has transpired in more modern times, yet from the 
expulsion of the Danes, by Alfred the Great, in 896, 
till William III. 1695, more than 100 public build- 
ings of the first importance, were either founded 
and completed, rebuilt or repaired, under the im- 
mediate superintendance and direction of the Ma- 
sonic order. Among this number, the following 
kinds are the most important, viz:—colleges, chap- 
els, towers, palaces, cathedrals, monasteries, church- 
es, abbeys, halls, bridges, and the house of com- 
mons of England.—Men of the highest rank, in 
state and church, have been its most active encour- 
agers. Kings have been brought to kneel before 
their subjects, and philosophers have been taught 
wisdom within the lodges.—Since the reign of 
William III. the institution has generally preserved 
a flourishing condition on the island of Great Br't- 
ain. In other European countries, a similar pros- 
perity and patronage have marked the Society.” 


installed Grand Master of England, May 2, 1792, 
in the presence of his royal brother the Duke of 
York, the Earl of Moira, and above 500 other re- 
spectable brethren. 

The Grand Lodges in America have been insti- 
tuted and organized as follows:* 

In Massachusetts, St. John’s Grand Lodge, July 
80,1733; The Massachusetts Grand Lodge, Dec. 
27, 1769. “June 19, 1792. The officers and mem- 
bers ofthe two Grand Lodges met in conjunction, 
agreeable to previous arrangements, and installed 
the most worshipful John Cutler Grand Master; and 
resolved, ‘‘that this Grand Lodge, organized as a- 
foresaid, shall forever hereafter be known by the 
name of The Grand Lodge of the most Ancient 
and Honorable Society of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 


The Grand Lodge of New-Hampshire was first 
formed July 8, 1789; the Grand Lodge of Rhode- 
Island, June 25, 1761;—of Connecticut, July 8,1789; 
of Vermont, Oct. 14, 1794;—of New-York, Sept. 5, 
1781;—-of New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1786;—of Penn- 
sylvania, June 20, 1764;—Delaware, June 6, 1806; 
Maryland, April 17, 1787:—Virginia, Oct. 30, 
1778;---North Carolina, 1771;—South Carolina, 
March 24, 1787;—Georgia, Dec. 16, 1786;—Ken- 
tucky, date not ascertained;—Ohio, Jan. 7, 1808. 
Other Grand Lodges have probably been formed in 
the new states, of which we have no information. 
Ofthe number of subordinate Lodges we can form 
no estimate. The Masonic Mirror of October 1, 
1825, mentions 76 in Massachusetts; besides 7 Chap- 
ters, 2 Councils, and 1 Encampment: but this is 
not the whole number in our state. Suffice it then 
to say, Masonic associations are scattered all over 
our happy country; ‘“‘ From East to West, and be- 
tween North and South, Free-Masonry extends; and 


in every clime are Masons to be found. Our insti-| 
tation is said to be supporied by Wisdom, Strength, | 
and Beauty; because itis necessary that there should | 
be Wisdom to contrive, Strength to support, and 
beauty to adorn, all great and important undertak- 
ings. Its covering is no less than a clouded canopy, 
or a starry-deck’d Heaven, where all good Masons 
hope at last to arrive, by the aid of the theological 
ladder which Jacob in his vision, saw ascending from 
earth te heaven; the three principal rounds of which 
are dendminated Faith, Hope, and Charity; and 
which admonish us to have Faith in God, Hope in 
immortality, and Charity to all mankind. The 
greatest of these is Charity; for our faith may be 
lost in sight; hope ends in fruition; but Charity 
extends beyond the grave, through the boundless 
realms of eternity.” 


Such are the principles,—and such has been the 
rise and progress, of Free-Masonry. This is that 
Masonry, briefly sketched, of which it is believed 
St. John the Evangelist (whose anniversary we 
now celebrate, ) was an eminent patron. 


*Some of the Grand Lodges, whose organization is 
dated subsequent to the Declaration of Independence, had 
been, prior to that event, organized under Charters from 


though Masonry is an ancient, religious, moral, char- 
itable, and honorable institution,—yet 
multitudes, of almost all sorts of people, are enlisted 
to fight against it, and believe me, my auditors, 
when I avow it as my sincere opinion, that nothing 
but the innocent and sacred nature of Masonry has 
hitherto prevented its being banished out of the 
world. The All-seeing-eye, recognizes its near re- 
lationship to Christianity, and his All-protecting 
hand has preserved both from annihilation. 


The most popular objections will now be consid- 
ered, 

I. “Ifa good Institution, it ought tobe made 
public.” 

Answer. 1. There are many good things be- 
sides Masonry, which the common sense of mankind 
says ought not to be made public, In time of war, 
legislatures have meetings; and at all times church- 
es may have meetings which are not public. The 
Phi Beta Kappa Societies, and many others, are ofa 
secret nature, in part, or wholly; but they are not 
persecuted on that account. 2. The door of Ma- 
sonry is open to all who are duly prepared to enter; 
whenever they knock, they may find admission. Bat 
if any wish to climb up some other way, they have 
not honor enough to be admitted. 38. The leading 
principles of Masonry are indeed as public as the Bi- 
ble; being explicitly laid down therein. If then 
you would know more of our principles, read the 
Bible more; if you would know the whole, come in 


‘at the door, and you shall see. 


II. Objection. 
as well as men.” 


Answer. Of this Masons think differently. La- 
dies indeed, (being the daughters of Eve) have a 
curiosity fo know; but it is good for us all to be con- 
tented with the knowledge which is proper for us, 
‘«« Though the fair sex are not admitted to the mys- 
teries of the order, it is not for the want of proper 
friendship towagds them—nay, but the reverse; a 
willingness to excuse them from the laborious du- 
ties of the Fraternity. Ifthey are not permitted to 
pass within the veil of our mysteries, they are not 
excluded from the benefits of the institution.—It is 
an important part of a Mason’s duty, to guard their 
rights, and defend their honors. To us they may 
look for that friendship, which must never be tarnish- 
ed—nor can at any time be violated without the 
deepest execration.” 

ILI. Objection. 
bad men.” 


Answer. If this objection destroys Masonry, it 
destroys Christianity at the same time; for both 
systems are professed by many bad men, Every 
good Mason knows and deplo-es, that too many 
novices and wicked men are found in the Fraterni- 
ty; but he knows also; Masonry does not make 
men so, and that if they paid due attention to the 
principles of the institution, it would make them 
wise and virtuous; yea, that if they improved as 
ey ought our evangelical light, it would, by the 


« Females ought to be admitied 


“¢ Many professed Masons arc 


Great Britain. 


| blessing of God, make them-Christians, 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


For the Mirror. 


An Gntered Apprentice’s Song. 


BY COM. W. JANES. 
Tune—‘' ’ Tis hard times.” 
Adown in a glen where the Whip-poor-wills sung, 
And echo to echo responsiyely rung ; 
I sat myself down by the side of a stream, 
To muse on Freemasonry, that mystic theme, 
To my own mind. 
Some said it existed when Adam was young, 
* But how could a secret remain one so long ? 
The subject at once did my bosom inspire, 
To find out this secret, so much the desire 
Of my own mind. 
I straightway arose, and repaired to a friend, 
And asked him if he his assistance would lend, 
To make me a Mason ; he said, in reply, 
O yes, with great pleasure, Sir, I will comply 
To your own mind. 
He plead, without fee, like a lawyer, my cause, 
And said he was sure I ’d conform to their laws : 
Then called for a ballot ;—the box passed around,— 
“© The ballot is clear !’’ through the Lodge did resound 
To my own mind. 
While this was all passing, my bosom beat high, 
I waited impatiently for a reply ; 
At length came my friend, with a smile on his brow, 
And courteously said, Sir, Ill wait on you now 
To your own mind. 
He took me to where I was questioned awhile— 
The questions were put in masonical style ; 
I answered them all, and they bid me prepare 


& For what was to follow—it was something rare 
. 


To my own mind! 
{ knocked at the door, and O, how my heart beat ! 
For how did I know but some E/fI should meet ? 
The truth of the case, I will now not disguise, 
J entered—and met with——a happy surprise 
To my own mind. 
Some few ceremonies succeeded in course, 
Which time will not suffer me now to rehearse, 
I ’ll pass them in silence, and leave you to guess 
What, (if so disposed) I could hardly express 
To my own mind. 
They stationed me then in a mystical form ;— 
I saw nothing round to excite my alarm, 
Vet,sfelt as if touched by some magical wand, 
For, some how or other, I had no command 
: Of my own mind. 
I tried to repeat what the Master then spoke— 
*T was solemn, ’twas sacred ! indeed, ’twas no joke ; 
I thought that my senses would al! fly away, 
‘* Thinks-I-to-myself,’’ what the deuce is to pay 
. With my own mind. 
In darkness and doubt I continued awhile, 
With nothing to cheer me, or “light up a smile,”’ 
°Till darkness and doubt were, like shades of the night, 
Dispersed by the blaze of a triple-fold light 
To my own mind. 
Receiving what Masons, the world over, prize, 
I soon was induced by a Brother to rise 
And pass a salute in the South and the West, 
Which wakened sensations, not easy expressed 
In my own mind. 
Presenting me then with a badge —not of war— 
They said *twas more ancient than ‘*Garter and Star,”’ 
Or any such Order, that Monarchs bestow— 
*T was done in such frindship it made my heart glow 
To my own mind. 
I then was addressed, by a modest demand, 
Which each worthy Brother should well understand ; 


It put me in mind of the poor and distressed ;~~ 
The lesson was charity, which it impressed 


On my own mind. ee 


I next, by an order, a short time withdrew ; ] SCIENTIFIC. 


But entered again in ‘‘ due time’’ to pursue, 

When soon I was stationed, I need not tell where, 

With my body erect, and my feet-—as they were 
To my own mind. 


| I then was presented with—no matter what, 

| So long as their morals still dwell on my thought ; 
| The pleasing instruction they then did impart, 

| Concluded a scene that enraptured each heart 


And my own mind. 


| Now criticks may carp, and the gibers may geer, 
The prudes may all prattle, and scepticks may sneer, 
And cry, ‘* sour grapes,”’ like the fox at the vine ; 
All this notwithstanding, the theme is divine 
To my own mind. 


Where Nature works in seeret; trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with ince sant change 
Their elemental round; behold the seeds 


of being, and the energy of life, 
Pray tell, if you please, what exceptions you find Then ta 
To that which embraces the good of mankind ?— Can move thy weader?——" 


The Widow and Orphan, the naked and bare, 
The hungry and thirsty, all, ali have a share 
In our own minds. 


Tue Sponce.— The vital functions of the sponge 
have been recently made the subject of some very 


attentive researches, by Dr. Grant, of Edinburgh 
| Our tenets are such as the world must approve— which were communicated to the Wernerian Soci- 
Including relief, truth, and brotherly love ; ‘ety at a late sitting. Dr. Grant placed two por- 
To visit the sick, and the wounded to heal tions of sponge (s i ; 
, ngia panicea) taken from th 
And serve them with fervency, freedom and zeal, ) 


rocks in the Frith of Forth, in a glass of sea-water, 
To their own minds. 


with their orifices opposite to each other, at the 
Then come, all ye faithful, kind-hearted and true, distance of two inches, when they soon covered each 


O! come, first prepared, and the Lodge ye shall view: other with feculent matter. He then placed one 


Come, knock, and the door shall be wide open flung, of Cem 
And you be united Freemasons among 


surface with water; on strewing some powdered 


| Sequmeseuindh chalk on the surface of the water, currents were 
| perceptible at a great distance, and bits of cork or 
’Tis not to the title of King, Duke, or Lord, paper were driven to the distance of ten feet. A 
| hat Masonry pays any -pecial regard ; piece of coal was repeatedly placed on the orifice, 
| But he who is poor, if his heart ig discreet, (which may be called the rectum of the sponge,) 
May find in the Lodge and our bosoms a seat jiand as invariably displaced by the current of water 
To own i|ejected. A globule of mercury dropped on the 
| We hail one another, and each other greet : 
We meet on the level, we part on the square | re 
| ‘continued even when the original orifice - was 
| € part in good fellowship, and on | again opened. By adopting this plan, Dr. G. 
| To our own minds. 


clearly ascertained that the current of water never 
At aspecial meeting of Webb Chapter, No. 13, hold-||2"@ although he employed the microscope in his 
en at the Masonic Hall, in this village, on motion of ||¢Xperiments, yet the process is distinctly percepti- 


‘Com. O. Cathan, it was ble to the naked eye. It thus appears that the 
| Resolved, That the following notice be sent to the || round apertures on the surface of a sponge, are 
Editors of the Masonic Mirror, for insertion. destined for the conveyance of a constant stream of 
| Joseph Chapel, a M.E Master, was at work in this||water from the interior of the body ; the stream 
towards || carrying off the excrementitious matter, which may 
, decamped ; and it was re- 

| ported that he went to Buffalo, N. Y. He was indebted in wiitith Sekes, depositing themselves 
'|to several Master Masons, and forgot to pay them pre-| °" the ttom of a confined vessel. By the aid of 
'| vious to his departure He also borrowed a sum of mon- ‘the microscope, certain small round bodies, of an 


| ey from a Master Mason not more than an hour before he |, opaque yellow colour, were also observed to be 
|was off. He went away in the mght. He is a carpen- 


‘ejected, which Dr. G. considers as the ova of this 
_ter and joiner by occupation, is abou or years of ||; 
,age, short and thick set: very forward, and Gfficious, interesting class of marine animals, formerly con 


quite conceited and Ile. Baws sidered as belonging to the vegetable kingdom. 
taken three degrees in Livingston Chapter, N.Y. Ma-|. 


sons are cautioned against so base a perverter of the prin- | To maxe rep Inx.—Take three pints of stale 
ciples of Free Masonry. J. F. HANKS, H. P. ‘be 


er and four ounces of ground Brazil wood ; sim- 

Attest, M. OVIATT, Sec’y. mer them together for an hour, then put in four 

M = -_ ‘ounces of rock alum, and these three are to simmer 
A Chapter of Royal Arch Masons has laicly been together for half an hour, and then strain it through 
established in the village of Cleaveland, Ohio, un- a flannel or rag ; then bottle it up and stop it dow 
der a dispensation from Ed. King, G. H. P. of the|| used. 
G. Chapter of Ohio, and Com. Jarvis F. Hanks|| yo prevent ink from moulding, it is only neces- 
pene H. P .—Jdedediah Hubbell, King, and sary to put a little salt therein ; it will do for either 

ehiel Saxton, Scribe. The following Companions black or red : 

are appointed the a officers to serve during || — 
the dispensation. Com. Walter Filley, Capt. Host; To make fire from water.—Pour a little clean 
John Wijlis, Pr. Soj. ; Maithew Williamson, R.|| water into phe glass tumbler, and put one or 
A. Capt. ; John Knapp, Geo. L. Chapman, and || two pieces of phosphoret of lime into it: in a short 
Reuben Smith, Masters of the Veils; Marvin Ovi-|| time flashes of fire will dart from the surface of the 
att, Seey; P. M. Weddell, Tr. ; Asahel Abel,|\| water, and terminate in ringlets of smoke, which 
Tyler. will ascend in regular succession. 


| 
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Search, undismayed, the profound 
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THE CABINET. 


« To Observe, and Preserve.” 


ENGINEER NO. 5. 


“See thro’ this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting inte berth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go! 

Around, how wide ! how deep eatend below ! 

Vast chain of being—which, from GOD, began— 

Natures ether'al human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect ; what no eye cam see, 

No glass can reach—{rom Infini‘e to thee, 

From Thee—to nothing !” Pope. 


~N. Y, Promenading Paity—Gense Cahiner—Selecticns.— 


KNOWLEDGE. 

«Science, and Philosophy, and the Liberal Arts, 
are usually found in the possession of men of en- 
larged and expanded views, and of the most gener- 
ous purposes. It is one of the best effects of knowl- 
edge and intelligence, that they liberalize the heart, 
and unshackle it from the influence and power of 
prejudice, and from the bonds of local interests.” 

“The best and the most pleasing testimony of the 
truth of these principles, has been, recently, exhib- 
ited in the conduct ofthe British Engineers ; whose 
bureaus and cabinets were freely thrown open ; and 
all they had acquired by diligent study and exper- 
iment, all they had done in the erection of the great 
works,which are the just and merited pride of their 
country, and the principal sources of their wealth 
and prosperity, were placed at the disposal of our 
anxious enquiries——to promote “Internal Improve- 
ments” and the “Public Good.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

“It is most true—ihat preliminary Education is 
of great advantage, in all Sciences and Arts ; but 
in Natural History, which is almost exclusively a 
science of observation, a close attention to facts, and 
an accurate relation of them, are of more value 
than the most learned discussion and far more ac- 
ceptable than the highest refinements of specula- 
tion.” 

study Natural History, it is only necessary 
for us to use our eyes-ight—to look upon the multi- 
tudes of living beings by which we are surrounded, 
to observe their peeuliar construction and adaptation, 
their modes of living, and their relations to other 
animals, and to man himself: this is the study of 
Natural History.” 

«“Tts immediate tendency is to enlighten the mind, 
and warm the heart ; to enlarge our feelings of re- 
spect for our own race, and to enable us more cor- 
rectly to appreciate the beneficent wisdom of the 

“The difference between learning and wisdom is 
to mistake Classification and Nomenclature, for 
Natural History, when they are only among the 
means of acquiring knowledge and are not the end; 
seientific arrangements are mere instruments; and 
systems at best but serve the purpose of an index ; 
they are arbitrary and mutable ; always the pro- 
ductions of fri, and seldom having much affinity 
with Nature. Actual observations are of the highest 
value ;—a source of individual gratification—not 
to be excelled ; seeing that the objects of Nature are 
boundless end the field is open to all.” 

“It is not in books that we are to find nature ; 
tho’ they may aid us in planning our walks, or in 
guiding our observations ; but it is in the fields and 
woods, in the plain, and on the mountain, by the 
side of the rippling brook, or on the sandy beach 
lashed by ocean’s foaming waters, that students must 
look, with the fullest certainty of finding objects ca- 
pable of rewarding their search : the works of the 
Creator are best to be understood,when read from 
that great book which is accessible to all,—and un- 
obscured by gloss, or commentary.” 


PICTURE OF HOLLAND. 


The country is entirely flat, and so are the sur- 
rounding towns ; but nothing can be more neat, 
more pretty, or more elegant than these towns.— 
They present tothe eye, at a great distance,by their 
numerous canals, planted on each side with trees,the 
prospect of a great number of hainlets, united togeth- 
er ; we seem always in the country, and the hamlets 
appear as if they had been formed during the night 
by the wand of a fairy. 


waters which surround and divide the country ; these 
appear in the water like se many stationary vessels, 


erecting. ‘Lhey are washed every day, inside and 
out ; the outside, by means of engines—the inside, 
with spunges. ‘The corridors, and stories are all in- 
jaid with Dutch tiling ; which give an air of new- 
‘ness tothe most ancient buildings. The outside is 
varnished in all manner of colors, and the stairs are 
‘covered with matting, or strips of cloth. 

_ In Holland, the way of living is temperate and 
wholesome ; a piece of beef, weighing about twenty 
' pounds, serves all the week, with a dish of excellent 
vegetables. 'Thisis the whole course. Those who 
‘call the Hollanders cheese-eaters, have only been fa- 
‘miliar with sailors and other sea-fairing men. 

| Itis in vain that the Russians may tell a foreigner 
‘to be guarded against the effects of the cold, or the 
| Hollanders against the influence of their evening 
‘dews ; experience furnishes the best defence.— 
“Would you wish to preserve your health, always fol- 
low the regimen of the natives belonging to the 
‘country wherein you may sojourn ; when in Russia, 
during the winter, eat their sugar-cakes, and drink 
the spirituous liquors they offer you before dinner ; 
in Holland, return home early, and when you go out 
do not go till it is late. ‘The vicissitudes of the at- 
mosphere require little change in the clothing, from 
winter to summer. 

The roads, in several countries, are made with 
new half-baked bricks, just from the field ; they last, 
because they are well covered with sand, and no 
heavy carriages pass over them. Every thing is trans- 
ported in boats, and provisions are carried to their 
destined place in wheelbarrows, 

Holland, watered on almost every side by the 
ocean, offers only extensive fields, There are no 
forests, and the only trees are those of the gardens, 
and of other places near the towns. 


Besides the rivers, there are innumerable canals, 
to facilitate parties of pleasure, voyages, and the 
transporting of merchandize ; and the boatmen car- 
ry provisions and goods at a moderate price. A boat 
but little to keep it, and will contain more than eight 
cart-loads of merchandize. The public barks with 
which the canals are covered are drawn by horses, 
and depart and arrive at a given hour. ‘The banks 
of the canals are almost all adorned with beautiful 
walks of elms, and linder trees, and intersected 
with handsome houses, and gardens, finely cultivat- 
ed, with all sorts of trees and flowers ; and wherein 
are bred the most scarce and beautiful birds from 
India. The roufe of the cana] boat is a little kind 
of cabin, set apart for some particular travellers. 

The time of frost and snow is the carnival of 
Holland ; the canals and rivers are covered with 
skaters, both male and female. A villager carries 
his provisions to market skating ; a female villager 
does the same. 

It seems that, without the business of commerce, 
which draws the Hollanders together, there is no 
kind of society among them, so little do they fre- 
quent each other. The country-house of a wealthy 
individual, has the appearance of a Prince’s pal- 
ace. 


‘The public edifices and houses are built on the 


hey are slight, and have not cost much labor in| 


without: masts, the roofs of which seem to be decks. | 


The coffee-houses are very simple; tere are no 
women seen presiding in them; there is no bar, no 
marble tables; neither glasses, nor chandaliers. 

‘The carriages are built high, and are very light, 
because the country is sandy, and a heavy carriage 
would require several horses to drag it out of the 
deep ruts which the wheels would make. 

The quantity of diamonds worn by the ladies, 
the buckles, knives, scissors, chains of gold, rings 
on the fingers of the tradesmen’s wives, and even 
on those of female peasants, are proofs of the riches 
in that country. The women yet wear hanging on 
their sides, a kind of purse, similar to the ancient 
French Escarcelle, ornamented with a spring cir- 
clet, and hooks of silver. : 

‘The young maidens, however wealthy, do not 
marry so early asin France; the fathers keeping 
close together as long as they possibly can their 
tuns of gold. 

‘The Dutch women are, in general, truly virtuous; 
and there are few men either prodigals or liber- 
tines. Interest, labor, the love of gain and close 
application to business, with a natural taste for 
commerce absorb every other passion. 

‘The women as we have said before, are virtuous 
and modest, good housewives—rather too econom- 
ical; they watch over their houses with the most 
incessnat care, to see that they are kept in the ut- 
most extreme of neatness. They love their boore 
ish husbands, are beloved by them, have all the 
rule in domestic affairs, and are sovereigns in their 
own houses. 

Several women wear large rings of gold on the 
first finger and the thumb of the right hand; the- 
ring on the fore-finger is a mark of their having gold 
enough; and that on the thumb that they have an 
abundance. 

The Dutch women are fair, but they are apt to 
stoop toe much; they are handsome, if we allow 
women to be so who are enormously fat. Such as 
we see them painted by Rubens, such we actually 
behold them in their houses. 


The young women seldom marry till they are 
five and twenty. On the wedding-day, the bride 
receives a present, with part of her household furni- 
ture. The present is what is observed, as a cus- 
tom, with the most opulent; the furniture is be- 
stowed among the common people, at the expense 
of the aunts, cousins, relations, and friends, who 
are present at the wedding, where 'thereis an equal 
number of each sex invited. | 


The Hollanders take, regularly, four meals a 


day; their coffee in the morning, dine between one — 


and two o’clock, drink tea at six, and sup at nine. 
Economical as is the Dutchman, he yet loves a good 
table. The birth of a child, its christening, its 
weanings, all agreements, betrothings, wedding, ly- 
ings-in, departings on a journey, and on return,ara 
all subjects of feasting. 
There are fewer thieves in Holland than in any 
other part of the world: and how could they possi- 
bly exercise the perilous trade of a highwayman, in 


a country cut out into ditches, canals and rivers, and 
set thick with barriers? 


On Sunday every man and woman is seen flock- 
ing to church; they never work on that day, neith- 
er do they buy, sell, negociate, nor make any de- 
mand or payment; and Sunday is a day of liberty 
toevery debtor. 

The Dutch keep their dead unburied for a whole 
week; they often wash the corpse with warm water, 
shave it, dress it, and expose it, two or three days, to 
its nearest relatives and friends; they place it in 
an oak coffin, linéd with iron plates, the head plac. 
ed on a cross bar, which serves as a pillow: the 
coffip is nailed and serewed down 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


* Blending the useful wath the sweet* 


EDGAR AND AMELIA. 
It was at the close of one of those: delightful 
days in summer, when an Italian sky exhibits all, 
the varied tints of the rainbow, and the sportive| 
zephyr as it sighed along the smooth surface of the. 
listening Adriatic, bearing its salubrious sweets to’ 
the surrounding villages and corn-fields, that Amr- 
yia seated herself at the foot of a majestic oak. 
The spot was sacred to early joy, when she had, 
listened to the enraptured Epear, as he breathed 
into her ears the tender and sublimer feelings of 
his soul; painting the future anticypations of his. 
hopes in colours as beauteous as those which then | 
varied the Heaven above her. A_ book, one which) 
Edgar had given her, lay open in her lap ; a little | 
dog, all that remained of her patrimonial and 
household possession, had placed himself at her feet. 
Her luxurient and uncontrouled tresses, waved in 
darkened undulations upon the wind; while her 
pale cheek resting on her hand, received a faint 
loan of lustre from the ight beams of the déclining 
sun, which stole through the opening boughs above 
her, as if fearful to disturb the sweet repose into 
which she had fallen. 
In the recumbency of her posture, might a Kauff- 
man have stolen a chaster idea of attitude; a 


Zeuxis, (had she lived in the age of Grecian glory) | 


partially those proportions of figure, which the 
united beauty of Aggrigentum could barely supply. 

There was ever present in her face an interest 
of expression which no circumstance could mate- 
rially change. The lip that quivered in agony, 
had a thousand loves and graces playing around it. 


The brow which lowered in thought, partook of | 


the rich shadows of an Autumn’s evening, whilst 
yet the last blurhings of Phebus is ‘seen to radiate 
the mountain’s top, 

Yet, her sleep, which, from the serenity of her 
countenance, might be taken forthe repose of those 
who, having rested from their hallelujah, commune 
in silence with their God, ere long was filled with 
pangs unknown to her before. 

She dreampt, and beheld in her dream, Edgar, 
in a remote country, happy, and leading a bloom- 
ing virgin to the altar. She saw him twine his 
arms around the neck of a mistress—she saw him 
press with his, the lips of a rival! and declare in 
taptures loud, he knew not love’s delicious throb 

“till then. 

The agony was too opppressive to be endured 
long ; @nd ina paroxysm of horror she awoke ! 
The form of a man now broke upon her sight, weli 
ealeulated to contrast the images of her vision, and 
commanded her immediate attention—clad in the 
habiliments of a wandering minstrel, save with the 

exception of a hat that flapped before, so as almost 
to conceal his face, he stood before her leaning on 
his harp. A pause of some moments succeeded, in 
which the stranger, as he fixed an intent gaze upon 
the maiden, appeared to be possessed of some mighty 
emotion; nor less was that of feeling which his 
apppearance and manner had created in Amelia. 

She became confused—she doubted whether to 
speak or to fly !—But what had she to say ?—Why 

-should she fly ?—*T was charitable to inquire if he 
suffered for assistance ; and to leave him under the 
appearance of distrust, might wound his better hon- 
esty, and add another wo to the number which he 
appeared already too impotent to support. Ever 
decisive, however, when necessity required it, she 
came at once to the determination of addressing 
him: ‘ Was he needy ?—could she be permitted 
to alleviate his sufferings ?-—Who was he ?” she 


‘‘ Lady,” he replied, “I am a wandering Min-| 
strel, poor and miserable ! I was once happy, and | coffee; and went on with t . 
in riches, the first of fortune’s favourites but she | 
deserted me as others did, and | was left abandon- 
ed to despair ! and the treachery 
The sentence died unfinished on his lips—an agony | 
of soul shook his frame ! He dropped his head upon 
his breast, and trilled with spasmodic fingers over 
The note was interrupted, 
yet melancholy and affecting. Amel.a diew near. 
qhere was something in his voice which awakened. 
her remembrance— something in his figure, of grace | 
and manliness, which could not be disguised by his | 
dress, which now appeared familiar to her eyes. | 
She hesitatec—doubted—her heart became faint, | 
and she again seated herself in the pla 
whence she had risen, 

“Where reside your friends, Minstrel ?” she | 
continued, “‘ whither do your footsteps wander ? 

‘‘Here, lady, lived once all that rendered life 
Here, were my friends, here, my spa- 
Sut [’m now poor, feverish, and. 
forgotten ! } shall wander no further, lady. 
will I die !—The spot that first beheld me the | 
happiest of the happy, shall receive the remains of 
the inmost wretched of the wretched !”” 

‘¢ Have you no hopes of meeting your friends ?— 
will they not comfort thee in thy afflictions 
quired the agitated Amelia. 

He spoke not ; but bending to his instrum 
sent from its mellow strings a strain which struck | 
upon her heart like the voice of Heaven! It was) 
an air that Edgar was wont to play to her in the 
gay hours of their prosperity, and while seated be- 
side her under the shade of the very oak at whose 
base she then reclined. 

Minstrel ! 


the strings of his lyre. 


cious domair. 


Stranger 


faintly articu- 
lated the maiden, as she tottered towards him. 
«© Who art thou ?” 

He ceased—and removing his hat, for the first 
time, the full expression of his face met the eye of 
A shriek of delicious accent spoke to the | 
wanderer’s ears a confirmation of his wishes, strong- 
His instrument dropped from his 
hands—he felt the virgin on his bosom—he folded 
his arms around her, and caught her warm sighs | 
The stranger was Edgar ! 


er than words. 


upon his lips. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


Flowers, the emblems of youth, beauty, and in- 
nocence, and no less the frail mementos of human 
life, each, in the comparative brevity of its tran- 
sient history, the same; have ever mingled with) spoke to him about a little roasting pig he was to 
the story of affection, and shed their own sweet in-'| send us for to-morrow’s dinner—and | was going 
fluence over the dreams of romance, and the rustic | 
tale of village courtship. 
flower been the medium of intercourse between a 
diffident lover and his mistress—and told to her 
muting spirit the secret of his heart. How often, 
when kindred spirits have been doomed to separate, 
has a blushing flower remained the silent witness 
How many promises have lived 
on to their consummation, in the memory of flowers, 

* Mama,” said Lauretta one morning to Mrs. La 
Branch, ‘I have a pretty Moss Rose for our flower 
garden ; shall [ plant it in the border by the sum- 
mer house ?”? ‘‘ Certainly, if you please,” said the 
good lady, “ but where did you get such a treasure, 
The sweet girl put on a deep blush— 
she had never dreamed of such a question, and was 
not prepared to answer it; with the dexterous in- 
genuity so peculiar to her sex, however, she extri- 
cated herself at a single thought—“ a friend, Ma, a 
friend gave it to me as a keep sake.” 


How often has a simple 


of unspoken vows, 


Lauretta.” 


Old Mr. La 


Branch, who was reading the morning news over 
his coffee, lifted up his. eye at the moment— has 


inquired 


smile, and without waiting an answer, sipped his 


escaped from the breakfast table as soon as an op- 
portunity offered, 

The flower was planted in the sunniest spot, and 
(.auvetta watered it with so much care, and nursed 
't vo attentively, that it took deep root and bore a 
full crop of roses. ‘They were her companions— 
she used to sit for hours in her favourite bower, and 
gaze upon them and recall all the tender recollec- 
tions they had brought to mind ; and when the long 
summer months had faded away ; and the autumn 
came in his garb of pensive sadness to wither the 
leaves and flowers, she redoubled her diligence to 
preserve them from the fate of their mates of the 
garden ; and to screen them from the unpropitious 
season, she conveyed the rose-bush to her own neat 
parlour, and still made it her hourly companion. 

Edward Martin and Lauretta were old acquaint- 
ances. He had gone on business to Liverpool—be- 
fore he sailed he had brought her the Moss Rose— 
and he intended to say he brought it as a pledge of 
-—friendshij—he did not hope to be able to say 
more. He saw Lauretta; sat the flower down by 
her side ; but his courage evaporated ; his feelings 
overpowered him, and he could not utter a word 
about it. 

The time had not yet arrived in which Edward 
was expected to return, when early one morning, 
the door opened, and™Mr. La Branch came in from 
his morning walk, with Edward, whom he had met 
rambling in the direction of the mansion ; and who 
had reached home the evening before. ‘The family 
pressed round their friend—and Lauretta’s eyes 
sparkled, and they beth blushed when they shook 
hands-: there was such a mutual welcome as does 
the heart good ; in which words spoke far less cor- 
dially than their feelings. . 

A hasty breakfast over, Lauretta took him to her 
parlour, and pointed to the budding rose-bush—*“ I 
have kept it,” said she, “it is still fresh and beau- 
tiful.”” «1 forgot the flower,” replied Edward, « I 
thought only of you.” Lauretta blushed and hung 
her head. Meantime Mr. La Branch having lit 
his morning pipe, walked into the room: “J have 
spoken to the Dominie marry us!” 
asked Lauretta and Edward, in the same breath 
interrupting him— so entirely had that subject en- 
grossed their minds, that the words came out with- 
out a thought ; and perfect confusion would have 
overwhelmed them both, but the old gentleman 
burst into a laugh—‘ no, children,” said he, “I 


to say Edward must come over and help us eat it ; 
but I will tell him to bring his spectacles and prayer 
book along with him, and the other business can be 
done at the same time—-Good morning ;” and 
turning on his heel, he walked directly over to the 
parsonage. 

Edward and Lauretta occupy the neat cottage 
in the valley between the two estates, and afford a 
perfect commentary on the happiness of the married 
life when it is founded on mutual love, and sur- 
rounded by the thousand charms of virtue. I have 
often thought of them, and the simple history of 
their courtship, when reading the accounts of 
breaches of marriage contracts, so frequent in our 
days. ‘Theirs was the mutual pledge of hearts— 
unspoken, unexpressed—the only.contract which is 
never broken—the only one in these matters which 
is worth the name. , 

Tre Unpertaxer.—An undertaker was observ- 
ed to shed tears at the interment of a quack. A 
friend asked him the cause of it. ‘« Why,” said he. 


Edward gohe then ?’—said he, with a quizzing | 


© you see [ have just buried one of my best friends.’’ 
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- exhibits few marks of agricultural improvement, of 


“ Variety’s the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor.’ 


A Batt Room.—I was once in a ball room— 
many, many years ago—it was crowded to over- 
flowing, with gallantry and beauty, health sat on 
every cheek, and every eye sparkled with pleasure. 
The guests were all young, all gay, all happy, and 
sorrow and care seemed to have flown far away.— 
I leaned against the painted yall, and mused upon 
the scene before me, till my mind was lost in the 
dreams of imagination. Then | thought I saw a 
pale and ghastly figure, wrapped in thin loose dra- 
pery, leaning against a distant pillar of the hall, 
half hid by its reflected shade, and alternately ey- 
ing with piercing scrutiny, the moving groups, and 
making minutes on a scroll he held in his left hand. 
A shudder run through me, J shrunk back, and 
gathered my breath and raised my finger to point 
out this mysterious guest, just as my arm was seiz- 
ed by a companion. [| started—the delusion van- 
ished+-I mingled amid the giddy maze around me, 
but the recollection of that singular fancy returned 
and burned upon my heart, a hundred times that 
evening, A year ago these juvenile scenes were 
again brought to mind. _I passed by the old hall. 
Kt had now been a church for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, a large and filled buryal ground was walled 
in around it. I dismounted and wandered an 
hour among the graves—almost every step I took 
brought me before some tomb stone sacred to the 
memory of one or another, who was with me in 
youth at the crowded ball room—and some of these 
stones bore the marks of dim and dusty age. Sud- 
denly the mysterious guest, my fancy had so strange- 
ly pictured, came to mind, and a voice seemed to 


say to me—“ ‘hat was death : he has been faith- 
ful to his record.” 


Suernerps.—The tract between Win-f 
dermere and Coniston, and indeed the whole re- 

gion around the English lakes, comprehending parts 
of Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland, 
which here corner upon one another, is strictly a 
pastoral country, where the shepherd’s pipe is still 
heard, and arcadian simplicity still resides. All 
the villages are small, consisting of little more than 
assemblages of shepherds, The face of the country 


which indeed it is not susceptible to any considera- 
ble extent, being uniformly broken, and composed 
of continuous ranges of mcuntains. locks of sheep 
cover the sides of these, as far up as verdure has 
crept, and all beyond is naked rock, or crags slight- 
ly shaded with brown heath and gray moss. So 
bright is sometimes the colour of the former plant, 
added to the orange complexion of decayed fern, 
as to appear among the clouds like gleams of sun- 
shine. 

Such a region must necessarily have a spare 
population. The inhabitants are plain, simple, 
unsophisticated, kind and gentle in their manners. 
In the course of our ride, we fell in with several 
shepherds, who were driving their numerous flocks 
to market. ‘They were intelligent and communi- 
nicative, entering freely into conversation, and | 


cheerfully imparting information respecting their , 


employment. In every instance they were accom- 
panied by their faithful dogs, a beautiful speckled 
ammal with erect black ears, and so well trained 
as to relieve the master of all trouble in keeping 
his sheep in the path. If one of the flock happens 
to loiter or stray, the watchful dog inctantly ob- 
serves it and aitends to his duty. 


Various anecdotes connected with the late ascent 
of a balloon in England are related.—Among the 
crowd on Devonshire terrace, and the fields behind 
it, a great many persons saw neither car nor aero- 
nauts ; they thought the latter were in the balloon, 
and strained the r eyeballs to get a glance of them 
drinking their wine, through the illuminated silk! 
when the machine finally descended, a country boy 
was sent off to the inn in a great hurry to order a 
chaise. The boy was perfectly astounded—he ran 
into the house with open mouth—‘ A man (he ex- 
claimed) is just come dowh from heaven, and wants 
a chaise to carry him back again!” 


A story is told by the traveller Carr, outreaches 
any thing Munchausen ever wrote in his proudest 
day, that in one part of Europe it was the custom 
to tie an ear of corn on the shaft of a carriage, ex- 
tending just beyond the nose of the horse, which 
the stupid animal would run after all day in the 
hope of overtaking. 


Previous to the death of Swift, his servants used, 
to their eternal disgrace, to exhibit their master in 
his last moments of mental debility, to the popula- 
tion of Dublin, at two pence a piece ; which Pope 
notices with horror, when he says: 

* And Swift expires a driveller and a show.” 


In the early part of youth, and long before judg- 
ment is mature, the memory is often very tenacious, 
even when no pains have been taken to improve it ; 
and there are instances of men, who, by reading 
too much, and overloading their memories, have 
fallen into a state of weakness, little short of insan- 
ity. That too much learning may make one mad, 
is an old opinion ; and examples are not wanting 
to justify it, even at the present day. 


To “ bear the bell,” is to surpass others, or to be 
the first in merit—alluding to the wether, which 
wears the bell, and is followed by the flock, or to 
the first pack-horse of a drove which has bells on its 
collar. 

* Piping hot.’—This expression is taken from 
the custom of a baker’s blowing his pipe or horn, 
in villages, to let the people know his bread is hot 
and light. 

Welch Rabbit."—Bread and cheese toasted— 
that is, a Welch rare bit. 

“ Pettifogger.’—A little dirty attorney, &c.—It 
is derived from the French words petit vogue, of 
small credit, or little reputation. 

“A Scotch Warming Pan—that is, a wench.— 
This saying arose from the well known story of a 
gentleman travelling in Scotland, who, desiring to 
have his bed warmed, the servant maid immediate- 
ly undressed herself and laid down in it fora 
while.— Brady. 

One evening at the Duchess Dumatne’s, the 
company were amusing themselves by finding out 
ingenious differences between one thing and anoth- 
er.—“ What difference,” said the Duchess, “ is 
there between me and a watch?” <‘* Madam,” re- 
plied the Cardinal de Polignac, ‘“‘a watch reminds 
us of the hou:—you make us forget it.” 


A fresh imported Irishman, on his first shooting 
excursion, shot a bird, and seeing something fall, 
went to the foot of the tree, where he picked up a 
frog, (supposing it to be the bird) and put it in his 
pocket. The frog kept sucha continual kicking, 


that his companion asked him what made his bird 
kick so? Och! said Pat, I shot all the feathers off, 
and the poor thing is cold. 


‘There isa species of retort so far superior te the 
common run of answers that may be very proper- 
ly styled sublime. Of this kind is the following. 
Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, asked Sir 
Robert Sutton, at a review of his tall grenadiers, if 
he thought an equal number of Englishmen could 
beat them? Sir, replied sir Robert, I do not ven- 


ture to assert that, but I believe half the number 
pwould rry. 


Apmonition.—A Scotch Parson once preached 
a long sermon against dram-drinking, a vice very 
prevalent in his parish, and from which, report said 
he was not himself wholly exempt. ‘ Whatever ye 
do, brethren, (said he,) do it with moderation, and 
above all, be moderate in dram drinking. When 
you get up indeed, ye may take a dram, and anither 
just before breakfast and perhaps anither after; but 
dinna be always dram-drinking. If ye are out in 
the morn, ye may just brace yerself up with another 
dram, and perhaps take anither before luncheon, ‘ 
and some, I fear, take ane after, which is no so ve- 
ry blameable; but dinna be always dram-draming 
away. Naebody can scruple for one just before 
dinner, and when the dessert is brought in, an’ after 
it’s ta’en away; and perhaps ane, or it may be twa, 
in the course of the afternoon, just to keep ye. fra’ 
drowsying and snozzling; but dinna be always dram 
dram-draming. Afore tea and after tea, and bew : 
tween tea and supper, and before and after supper, | 


when ye start for bed, and when ye’re ready to pop : 
into’t and perhaps when ye wake in the night, to : 
take a dram or twa is no more than a christian may , 
| lawfully do; but brethren, let me caution you net te 
drink more than I’ve mentioned, or may be ye may 
pass the bounds of moderation!” 


that the cold was so intense one day last winter in 
a part of England, that a wharf-rat on jumping on 
an iron post after swimming across a river, was im- 
mediately frozen to the iron, and died before he 
could gnaw his legs off, which he attempted! It 
is a wonder the river was not frozen. 


ConnusBiaL QuaRRets.—I never knew but one 
person, said Sterne, who interfered between man 
and wife either with safety or success. Upona do- ‘ 
mestic pro and con once between the parties, that 5 
was rising even to blows, a friend of mine, who hap- 
pened to be by, hit the husband a stroke with his 
right hand, crying, “ Be quiet, you brute * ‘and_ 
struck the woman at the same time with his left; ) 
saying, Hold your tongue, you vixen,”—them 
repeating his moral admonitions and friendly bu’f- 
fets, with a “ Peace you monster———Have done, 
you termagant Hands off you coward——Ke- 
tire, you virago” 
seized them both at the same time, at such extra- 
ordinary and impartial an umpirism ; they shook 
hands immediately, and became good friends for 
the rest of their lives. 


ApnorismM.— Those who quit their proper charac- 
ter to assume what does not belong to them, are, for | 


the greater part, ignorant both of the character they 
leave, and of the character they assume.. 


Nothiug appears so low and mean as lying and 
dissimulation; and, it is observable, that only weak 
animals endeavour to ‘supply by craft the defects of 
strength, which nature has not given them. 

Every man should mind his own business;, for | 
he who meddles with other men’s good or ill for- 
tune, will never be at rest: 


Aw Story.— An English paper states 


is no more than right and good; but let me caution — ‘| | 
ye, brethren, not to be always dramédraming. Just { 


a fit of shame and laughing ‘ 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1826. 

PanaMA Mission.—The Senate have confirmed the 
nominations, by the President, of Richard C. Anderson, 
of Kentucky, and John Sargeant, of Pennsylvania as 
Commissioners on the part of the United States to attend 
the deliberations of the South American Republics, at 
the Isthmus of Panama. Wm. B. Rochester, of New- 
York, is appointed Secretary to the Mission. The ques- 
tion of expediency was determined in the affirmative by a) 
vote of 23 to 19.—On the confirmation of the nomination 
of Mr. Anderson, ayes 27, noes 17—On the nomination 
of Mr. Sargeant, ayes 26, noes 18. Thus has this long 
and severely contested question terminated. It has illic- 
ited considerable animadversion on the Senate floor, and 
been a productive theme of speculation, among specula- 


been opposed upon what its opponents considered true 
republican principles, and they have based their argu- 
ments on the same maxims as did the revered Jefferson» 


when he said,—‘* Peace and Commerce with all na- | 
tions—entangling alliances with none.”’? The sinceri- 
ty of its friends is equally unquestionable, —The good of | 
the nation was the prime mover of both; and the best in- 
terests of the Republic, in their respective views, were | 
best to be promoted by the adoption of their respective 
opinions and axioms. It is by this difference of opinion | 
and unrestrained expression of sentiment, in our national | 
and local assemblies, that we acquire a correct knowl- 
edge of the merits and bearings of the various questions | 
and measures touching the interests and happiness of 
our general and state governments. It forms a complete | 
system of checks and balances,’ without which 
republicanism would be but in name—the reality, a| 
shadow. .Then, though it costs us something, we can-, 
not consider time, occupied in free discussion, as time. 
lost. We have been led to this remark, by observing 
some of our country friends animadverting in preity se_ 
vere terms, on the time required by the Senate in the de- 
cision of the Panama question. We believe a just esti- 
mation of its importance would fully satisfy them that 
the business has already been done with sufficient alacrity. 
Bnt,—if the following intelligence be true, the whole 
project is abandoned. 


The ship Fame, from Valparaiso, arrived at New- 
York on Saturday last. Passengers in this vessel state 
distinetly that the project fora Congress at Panama, had 
been entirely abandoned, so much so that it was not the 
subject of conversation in political circies at Chili or Li- 
ma, nor was it known toa public functionary from Co- 
lombia, recently met with there. They had seen the of- 


clining it altogether. The government of Peru had also 
‘@eclined the invitation, and in consequence of this the 
project which originated, [through the Colombian Gov- 
ernment] in Bolivar, had been abandoned. No Congress 
had been in session, nor was it in contemplation to hold 
any. The U.S. ship Peacock spoken by the Fame, left 
Lima the 7th Dec. and knew noting of the supposed 
Congress. Aletter of the 4th Nov. from an official 
source at Santiago sustains the above by its total silence 
on this subject so interesting here, but which was not 
thought of there, then, nor at any time as having any ref- 
erence to this government. The fact that Chili and Peru 
have declined taking part in rhe proposed Congress seems 
not to be doubted. The project does not seemto have 
met the views of the other states, and whether this has 
defeated the measure we are left at present to conjecture. 
The Fame brought despatches from the American Minis- 


| cations, the editors of which are professed Masons.— 


Eprror1au Lasours.—The junior editor, 
Smirn, Jr.] of the Eastern (Portland) Argus, has taken 
up his connexions with that establishment; in doing so, 
he makes the following just observations on the toils and 
vexations attendant on the duties.of an editor. It is, 
perhaps, one of the most disagreeable situations, in 
which a man can be placed;— To give satisfaction to all, 
isa moral impossibility—and he who attempts it, with 
expectations of success, labours in vain. There is but 
one course which an editor can with safety pursue, and 
that is; a straight-forward independent one—regard-| 
less of the voluntary advice, carpings and murmurings of| 
empyrics, who ‘continually surround him. Werehe to) 
adhere to, and follow the dictates of these, his paper must | 
inevitably be a heterogenous compound of non-sense and 
folly: —‘* The feelings, habits, dispositions and princi-| 
ples of mankind are as various as their faces; with all 
these an editor has to deal; and though he should com- 
bine all the purity of an angel with ten thousand times 
the wisdom of Solomon, his efforts to please all would 
most assuredly fail.’ 

-“ He who conducts a paper is much in the condition 
of the master of a ship, who navigates the boisterous o- 
cean. He leads a weary life; care and anxiety are his 
eonstant companions; he must watch the weather day 
and night; his course is not always his own, for though 
he may keep the best of reckoning, and guide with a 
steady and skiljful hand, the violence of the waves and} 
the storm, and the insiduous push and setting of the cur- | 
rents, will sometimes carry him out of his desired track, 
and sometimes his ship founders in the conflict of the ele- 
ments. The sea of politics, where man is free, is natu- 
rally a stormy sea, and perhaps it is well that it is so; for 
motion is necessary to keep the waters pure. Itis not 
only a stormy sea, but it is remarkably full of breakers, 
sunken rocks, lined with shoals and quicksands on eve- 
ry shore, and presenting a Charybdis and a Scylla at eve- 
ry pass; he therefore, who navigates it in safety through 


the voage of life, must be deemed not merely skilful, but 
fortunate.’’ 


‘*FeEMALE Masonry.’’—Under this head we have 
seen in many papers, an article purporting to be a dream, 
revealed by a young lady to her parents, and by their re- 
quest published in the Christian Intelligencer, after an 
elapse of more than ten years. We should have let it 
pass for what it is worth, had it not appeared in publi 


The minds of a certain portion of the community are suf- 
ficiently charged with prejudice and superstitious notions 
in regard to our order already, without its friends supply- 
ing food for their narrow-minds to feast upon. It was 
with peculiar regret that we saw it in the columns of the 
Albany Escritoir, a paper under the management of a 
professed friend to the interests of Masonry ;— we viewed 
jts appearance there as calculated to give it an importance 
which it does not merit, and which, if it were true, would 
be little less than placing the axe at the root of the Ma- 
sonic tree. It would be well, perhaps, for our Masonic 
brethren of the type, to ponder a little on the probable 
effect, before they give circulation, or countenance, to 
the frivolous effusions of every idle brain. The tenets of 
our institution are too sacred to be trifled with, or handled 
by every wag disposed to excite merriment and ridicule. 


Ciry Arratrs.—In Common Council, March 
20, the Committee of Finance was considered, and six of 
the seventeen sections reported, were passed upon, by 
which the following salaries for the current year were 
voted:—Mayor’s $2500; Treasurer and Collector’s 
$2000; Clerk of Treasurer, and incidental expenses | 
$1000; City Clerk’s 1200; Clerk of Common Covacil, 
$800, in addition to publishment fees; Messenger $500; 
Permanent Assessors $1000 each..—T he petition -of Ww. 


ter at Chili. 


} exceeding one acre in extent, near the meeting of Boyl- 
ston, Pleasant, and Charles-street, for the establishment 
ofa Gymnassium, was referred to a Committee. 


Massacnusetts Reeister, anp U. S. Caren- 
DER.—This useful and valuable work is now regularly 
published, annually, in this city, by Messrs. Richardson 
& Lord, and James Loring. It contains Lists of Officers, 
Civil, Judicial, Ecclesiastical and Military.—Societies, 
Literary, Agricultural, Religious, Charitable, Medical 
and Masonic.—Colleges, Banks, and Insurance Compa- 
nies. Ministers, Consuls, &c. resident in this and For- 
eign countries, and other local and foreign information, 
useful to men of almost every profession in life. We 
know of no publication better adapted to the wants of 
the business-community than this, and none more deserv- 
ing of patronage. <A few copies for 1826, remain unsold 


at the Book-store of Mr. James _Loring, No. 2, Corn- 
hill. 


— 


Everett’s Speecu.—-Through the politeness of 
Messrs. Dutton & Wentworth, we have been favoured 
with a copy of Mr. Everett’s Speech, in the House of 
Representatives, ‘* on the proposition to amend the Con- 
stitution.’’ It is neatly printed in a pamphlet form,com- 
prising 38 pages. Our limits will not permit of our giv- 
ing a single extract, or even a brief analysis ; and would 
they, we should consider ourselves chargable with great 
injustice to its able author by doing so. _It is too valu- 
able, and breathes throughout a vein of eloquence too 
rich to be mutilated and given to the public as a fair 
specimen of the original whole. We shall therefore, con- 
tent ourselves by recommending thase who are desirous 
of perusing it, to call on Dutton & Wentworth, No. 4, 
Exchange-street, and purchase a copy. 


Tue CHemist.—We learn that the editor of the 
Chewist, a proposed weekly publication, to be issued in 
this city, has so far changed the plan of the work, as to 
combine, with Chemistry, an American metereological 
journal, thermometrical and barometrical observations, 
the quantity of rain fallen, the state and probable causes 
of the changes of the atmosphere, the progress of the sea- 
sons, the state of vegetation in the different parts of the 
United States ; and such botanical remarks as circum- 
stances may require. We understand that the respective 
surgeons at the different U. S. military posts, are obliged 
to make annual metereojogical returns to the War De- 
partment at Washington, of which the editor of the Chem- 
ist will avail himself. This arrangement enhances the 
value of the work, and renders it more generally useful 
and interesting. Indeed, a work of this character is a 
desideratum in the literature of ourcountry. The speci- 
men number will appear ia a few days. 


Inst«llation._- According to appointment, the Rey. 
Lyman Beecher, D. D. was installed over the Hanover: 
Church on Wednesday last. Introductory prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Codman ; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Humphrey ; Install- 
ing prayer, by Rev. Dr. Payson ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. 
Holmes ; Address to the Church, by Rey. Dr. Edwards, 
and concluding prayer, by Rev. Dr. Jenks. The .house 


was filled at an early hour and the exercises were made 
interesting. 


Barton’s Discourse.—A few copies of this Discourse, 
delivered for the relief of the Boston Bard, and now 


published for his further benefit, are left for sale at this 
office. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—We have several poetical 


articles on hand, which shall appear in due season. Also, 
lists of officers of Lodges, the publication of which we 
have necessarily delayed for a week or two. 


Correspoudents are 1 equested to hand in their communi- 


Sullivan and others, for the use of a piece of land, not 


Cations as early as convenient. 


| 
| 
| 
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INTELLIGEN cS i New Town.—By an act of the Legislature at Manufactories—-The cotton Factories in the 
- = || the last session, that part of the town of Chelms- | east part of this town, situated on the Chickopee 
ford in which the flourishing manufacturing es- || River, belonging to the “Boston and Springfield 
Forrian. Invasion of Cuba.—A letter from tablishments lately erected are situated, has 


Vera Cruz, (date not mentioned) received at Nor- 
folk, states that it was reported there that an expe- 
dition of 12,000 men, commmanded by the Capt. 
Gen. Bermudez, was on the point of sailing from 
Carthagena for the Island of Cuba.— Brazil.— 
A letter from Pernambuco, of Jan. 31, informs that 
there had been a rigorous impressment of men for 
the army, without respect for persons. ‘The letter 
adds, “No vessel departs for Rio Janeiro without 
earrying many people. Six thousand men have 
been taken from Pernambuco alone, besides the 
regular battalions. From Ceara, also, proceeded 


one battalion of seven hundred men; from Bahia 
the first battalion ot riflemen, besides artillery and 
cavalry, all for Rio. All the troops of Rio have| 
gone to the South. The Emperor has declared 
war against Buenos Ayres for having aided the 
Argentine Rebels. The River La Plata is block- 
aded by a fleet of twenty-two vessels of war, Gen- 
eral Lecor, and Admiral Rodriguez Lobo, have 
been recalled to Rio. In Short, things go not well 
in favor of * * * * * * * *. The Liberals have 
gained great advantages in the actions which have 
taken place. In Pernambuco there is no security. 
The Military Governor, Antero, is the greatest 
despot that ever appeared in this world.— 
S!. Domingo Claims.—A letter from Mr. Brown, 
Minister to France, to the Secretary of State, dated 
at Paris the 9ih of January, mentions that he had 
had an interview with M. de Villele, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining some add.tional information re- 
specting the claims of such of the ancient Colonists 
of St. Domingo, as are now residing in the United 
States. The doubt at first suggested, that the 
claims of those resident in foreign countries would 
not be allowed, has been removed, and they will 
be allowed their full share of the sum stipulated.— 
‘The rules to be followed in obtaining proof, and 
making the distribution, have not yet been fixed 
and settled; but claimants are recommended to 
collect all the testimony in their power, whether 
documentary, or by witnesses, and transmit it to 
France for consideration ———The Mexican consul 
at Baltimore, advertises that Presbyter Don Jose 
Maria Morales, of Mexico, Secretary to General 
Morales, who fled from Havana in 1820, will receive 


information of a very important nature by report- 
ing himself at that Consulate. 


Tre tate Maw Rossery.—We are informed 
that one of the mail drivers who was arrested on 
suspicion of being concerned in the late mai! 
robbery, has confessed the crime, and also the 
whole arrangement by which the robbery was 
committed. It appears that four persons were 
concerned, two drivers and two others. On the 
day of the robbery, the drivers and one of the 
accomplices sat on the. front of the stage, the 
mail bag being under their feet. ‘They un- 
locked the portmanteau, cut open the letter bag, 
and as the stage proceeded, they dropped on 
the road such letters as they supposed were of 
value. The fourth accomplice being on horse- 
back behind the stage, took up the dropped 
letters and put them into a bag provided for the 
purpsse. When approaching a huuse where' 
the stage stopped, the portmanteau was locked, 
and ail things appeared secure. The whole 


transaction took place between Philadelphia and 
Newport. 


The Philadelphia Press says :— There is 


no jonger any doubt but the persons who lately 
robbed the United States mail are in custody.” 


{ Balt. Amer. 


ja fellow being. 


boen incorporated as a town by the name of 
Lowett. On Monday last, a meeting of the in- 
habitants of the new town was held, for the 
purpose of organizing the government. Mr. 
Kirk Boott was chosen Moderator ; Major Sam- 
vel A. Coburn, Clerk; Mr. Artemas Holden, 
Trersurer; and Messrs. Nathaniel Wright, Sam. 


uel Batchelder, and Oliver M. Whipple, Select- 
men and Assessors. 


Utica, Marcn 14.—An incident occurred in 
this village on Saturday last, which deserves to 
be noticed, as evincing a remarkable degree of 
presence of mind, exerted in saving the life of 
It seems that a boy had been 
paddling aboat on a raft in the water, which in 
consequence of the freshet, has for a few days 
past overflowed the banks of the river. Ven- 
turing a little too far, however, he got into the 
stream, and was swept rapidly down the current 
towards the bridge. His danger was perceived 
by Eber Hamilton, a man whose coolness and 
courage in such emergencies has been frequent- 
ly displayed; at a single glance he took the di- 
rection in which the boy would make his ap- 
pearance after he passed under the bridge—ran 
to the oppesite side—burst off the clapboards 
with his foot--stretched himself over, and find- 
ing he would be unable to reach sufficiently 
low to rescue the person in danger, seized 
another boy, and suspending him at his arms’ 
length, held him in that position until the one 
in the water had emerged from under the bridge, 
and been caught in the arms of the one sus- 
pended, when Hamilton drew them both out 
together. When it is considered that this cal- 
culation was the work of a single moment, and 
that too, one of considerable excitement, it 
strikes us as a singular instance of presence of 
mind, which merits mention and praise. 


Unusvar Visirant.—A Butterfly possessing the 
richest colourings of its speciés, made its ap- 
pearance a few days since in a Mill-yard in Ver- 
mont, but the chill of the winter air was so se. 
vere that the insect survived but a few moments; 
but on being carried into a warm room animation 
was soon restored, and the little insect resumed 


a flight as brisk as though fanned by the breezes 
of spring. 


Srrancers.—The inhabitants of Whitesboro’ 
(N. Y.) were last week surprised by a visit from 
a flock of white swans, which are still remaining 
in the neighbourhood. Several of them have 
been killed, the expansion of whose wings, or 
distance from tip to tip, measures over six feet. 
None of the oldest settlers in the neighbourhood 
recollect ever to have known the appearance of 
any in the country before. 


Gotp.—The Catawba, (N. C.) Journal states, 
that another Gold Mine has been discovered, 
about half a mile from Charlotte, in that state, 
on the plantation of Major Macomb; and from 
the examination which has alr-ady been made, 
it is believed to be both exie:ive and rich.— 
The gold is in a vein of iron ore and ferruginous 
earth; but its depth and breadth have not been 
ascertained. 


New-York, Manon 20-— A sloop of war, call- 
ed the Lexington, was launched from the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, on Wednesday last. Another 
sloop of war, to be called the Vincennes, will 


be launched from the same place in about three 
weeks. 


Manufacturing Company,” were commenced but 
little more than two years since. There have 
already been erected two large brick factories, 
five stories high, containing 7000 spindles and 
240 looms ; eighteen brick and two wooden 
buildings, intended as dwelling houses, affording 
tenements for fifty-four families —Spring field Rep. 


The plan of McAdamizing the streets appears 
to be very popular in London—the streets, or 
rather lanes in the vicinity of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, are undergoing thorough repairs. 


That loathsome disease the Small Pox, is mak- 
ing its way from N. Orleans up the Mississippi 
and Ohio. The town authority of Cineinnati 
deny the existence of any case in that city on 
the 24th ult. and have adopted measures to pre- 
vent its introduction. 


Hot Weather.—A letter from Augusta, Geo. 
dated 5th inst. states that the thermometer in the 
shade had stood at 77 to 84 degrees for the week 
previous. 


Bishop, the composer, is still employed on the 
music of Alladin, whichis in preparation as an 
Opera at Drury Lane Theatre, ona scale of 
great magnificence. Miss Stephens is to per- 
form the character of Alladdin. Bishop is said 
to have been eminently successful in composing 
some exquisitely beautiful melodies for Miss Ste- 
phens. ‘The new scenery and dresses are re- 
ported to be superb. 


The person supposed to have robbed Mrs. 
Philips of this city of five hundred dollars, as 
wdvertised some weeks since, has been commit: 
ted for trial before the Municipal Court. He 
was arrested in Bethel, Me. 


A French paper states that the famous Clara 
Wendel, chief of a band of robbers in Switzer- 
land, is one of the phenomena of the age. She 
is twenty years old; a great beauty, of rare 
acquirements—has been the cause of, or an 
agent in twenty assassinations, fourteé., burgla- 


ries, and one thousand five hundred and eighty- 
eight robveries. 


Sincuiar Derormyry.—We have been inform- 
e”, says the Western Carolinian, that there is a white 
female now living im Buncombe county, N. C. about 13 
years of age, who was born destitute of legs and arms. 
Her body is of the usual size; and is as perfect, in ever 
respect, as any of nature’s works; her head, i 
although of regular formation, is something larger tha 


that of common persons; her features are regular and co 
ven pleasing. Our informant (who is a medical gentl 


man) saw the young woman, and conversed with her 
mother. She stated that her daughter could talk as sensi- 
bie as any child’of that age. She sits up in a chair, [by 
being tied to it] most part of the day. Not having the 
least sign of a leg or arm, sheis obliged to be removed 
by others, when she wishes to change her position. 


‘Lhe Spanish Dollar has been reduced to the 
oid standard of five shillings, by the New-Bruns- 


wick Legislature, to take effect the first of May 
next.—Eastport Sentinel. 


It is said the Pacha of Egypt has put on beard 
every ship in the fleet sent to Greece, a man 
who has orders to cut off the Captain’s head, if 
he does net do his duty. 


It cannot be too generally known, that the 
best thing which can be administered to persons 
who have taken poison, in causing its ejection 
from the stomach, isa strong mixture of soap 


and water, given in as large quantities ag possi- 
ble. 
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[Von. 


THE WREATH. 


“ Tho’ thus confin'd, my agile thoughts may fly 
‘Thro’ all the regions of variety.”"— Otway. 


RK. => Cofftit. 
Friends of the fair Parnassian nine— 
Friends of Columbia's tuneful muse— 
Shall Genius sad and lonely pine 
*Neath death's cold touch, ’mid pen'rys’ woes? 
Friends of the song preserved brave— 
Shall he, who woke the patriot lyre, 
Their deeds from dark'ning Time to save, 
Now bear unaided, Fortune’s ire? 
Friends of sweet pity—shall the bard, 
Who plead for woe in strains divine, 
Subduing hearts as marble hard— 
Now vainly seek her rays benign? 
Beauty---shall dire consumption prey 


On him, whose ever tuneful breath 
For merits thine awoke his lay. 


And thou not smooth his bed of death? 


Shall winter cold, and cold neglect 
Chill COPFIN’S sweet poetic fre? 

Will fair Columbia thus reject 

Those who in song would her attire? 

No! let blest Charity illume 

‘That heart, which e‘er reward did scorn; 
Let love and plenty round him bloom, 
And pity cheer his fleeting morn; 

Let all their gen’rous aid extend 

To him, of health and joy bereft, 

Let even av'rice’s grudging hand, 

Once freely ope, with friendly gift. 

Then he may wake his last adieu 

Whilst hope his grateful bosom warms, 
And ere the rapt’rous strains are through 
His soul may greet its kindred forms. 


Vutney, Vt. Feb. 2%, 1826, CATHARINA, 


Che Grief of Sherivan, 
On the death of his wife. 
From the Baltimore Patriot. 
She is gone from this bosom, who gave 
To its throbings the gladness of life; 
They have borne to the cold, cold grave, 
My joy and my comfort—my wife. 


Her smile was the May-morning clear; : 
Her look was the blue sky above; 

Her mind was the flow'ry parterre, 
And her bosom the temple of love. 


Her voice was the music that flows 
From the shell of the echo of joy; 

And her eyes, like the fair star that throws 
Benignity over the sky. 


But May-morning’s veiled in a shroud; 

It hath dawn’d on me sweetly its last; 
My blue sky, the vapours becloud, 

And my temple's laid waste by the blast, 


They have borne my whole world to the tomb! 
Of all earth, for me nothing appears, 

But solitude, sorrow and gloom, 
And the last of man’s solaces--- 


It is this latest solace I crave; 
Tis a tribute | owe to my love: 
’Till I sleep by her. side in the grave--- 
I would weep till Ijoinher above. PYTHIAS. 


The Bevouin Arab to his Worse 


I've heard the shouting of my foe 
I've seen his cloud of dust arise; 

Then come, my courser, let us go, 
And battle with him for the prize. 


I've combed thy soft and glossy mane, 
I've bound thee with the leopard skin, 

And thrown upon thy neck the rein: 
Then let us go, and fight and win. 


That lurid glow within the sky, 

Where not a cloud since morn has passed, 
And yon wild eagle's wailing cry 

Forebode the withering Samiel's blast. 


But let it come, iu might and wrath, 
And sweep the desert in its ire, 

And roll along its burning path, 
The sand, in columns bright as fire--- 


Borne by thy bounding hoof we'll go, 
Swift as the desert whirlwind can, 

And brighter thy full eye shall glow, 
When leading on the tempest’s van. 


Thy smooth and bending neck shall fling 
Its mane in curling locks aside, 

While fleeter than the falcon's wing. 
Thou burriest on in strength and pride. 


And when the bloody fight is o'er, 

I'll wash the red stains from thy breast, 
And lead thee to the sycamore, 

In whose still shade thou'lt sweetly rest. 


And with thy fellows thou shalt stray, 
And feed thee with the sweetest flowers, 
Where bubbling fountains tling their spray, 

In silvery, soft and cooling showers. 
Paros. 
Girls are not all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given; 
She that hath soothed a lover's woe, 
And drop'd a sympathetic tear, doth know 
‘There’s some one true in seven. 


She that the shaft of love has felt, 
From cupid’s erring dart--- 
Who loves with earnest, good intent, 
With friendship pure, will ne'er repent, 
Should she give one her heart. 


She that hath buoyant spirits may 
The hours of life enliven--- 

Convert the sorrows of a day 

Into a sun-shine bright as May, 
And say, one’s true in seven. 


— = — 
Regular Communications, 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, THURSDAY, 28. 


of Cre Regalar meetings of the totlewing Louges unless other 
wise designated, are on the evenings (specified) preceding ful) moon. 


BOSTON LODGES. 

St, Andrew’s Chapter Ist wed 

St. Paui’s Chapter 3d tues 

Grand Lodge, 2d wed in Dee 
Massachusettslast fri March,June and Sept 
Mount Lebanon last mon Encampment 3d wed 

Grand Chapter 2d twes in Dee Council of Royal Masters last tu 
~ June & Sept 


St.John’s Isttues 
St. Andrew's 2d thurs 
Columbian 1st thursday 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorchester Union tues 
Malden Mount Hermon wed 
Lynn Mount Carmel mon 
Salem Fssex Ist tues Warren 
Chapter 3d thurs 
Beverly Liberty mon 
Marblehead Philanthropic wed 
Danvers Jordan wed 
Roxbury Washington thurs 
Dedham Constetlation thurs 
Stoughton Rosing Star thurs 
Mt. Zion Chapter mon 
Concord Covinthian mon 
Bridgewater, Fellowship mona 
Marlboroug’ thurs suc 


Quincy Ruralmon 
Lenox Union Star wed 
Ipswich Unity tues 

eceminster Aurora mon 
West Granville Mt. Pleasant wed 
Brookfield Meridian tues 
Great Barr!ngtonCincinna‘us wed 
West Stockbridge Wisdom tues 
Templeton Harris thurs 
New Marlberough Rising Sun tu 
Cummington Orion thurs 
Northborough Fredonia fai 
Springfield Hampden wed 
Southwick Friendly Society mon 
Brimfield Humanity tues every 


Hingham Old Colony fri 


other month 
Needham Meridian thurs 


Brookfield Meridian (ues every 


'| Randolph Norfulk Union wed 


Readin Good Samaritan tues other month 
ger eading Mount Motiah Western Carmel wed 
urs 


Fall River Mount Hope tues 
Greenwich Vilage Encampment 
tues 
Charlestown King Solomon 22 tu 
Cambridge Amicable 3d mon 
Bethesda 2d tues 
Medway Montgomery 2d wed 
Falmouth Marimeist wed 
Nantucket Union Ist mon 
Urbanity 3d mon 
Union Council S. M. 4th mon 
in Dec March June Sept 
Rising Sun Chapter 2d mon 
Charlton Fayette last wed in 
Jan. Ap. Aug. and Oct 


Wrentham St. Albans wed 
Framingham Middicsex tues 
Medfiled Cassia tucs 


Chetmsford Pentucket fri 

Ashby Social thurs 

Andover St. Matthew's wed 
Haverhill Merrimack thurs 
Lexington Hiram thurs 
Middlebury Social Harmony tues 
Hardwick Mount Zion we 

New Salem Golden Rule mon 
Amherst Pacific wed 
Belchertown mon 
Pittsfield Mystic thurs St. John’s thurs suc 
Northampton Jerusalem tues Duxbury Corner Stone mon suc 
Greenwich King Hiram‘s Chapter Taunton Adoniram Chapter tues 


tues succeedin 
Worcester Morning Star tues King David wed 
Leicester 


w Gloucester “Tyiian 1st tues 
Groton St Paul’s mon Sutton Olive Branch 3d mon 
St Johns Chapter Isttuesin Greenfield Franklin Chapter 1st 
Dee Feb. Ap June Oct wed 
Newburyport >'. Peter’s mon New-Bedford Star in the Bost 34 
St. Mark’ tues monday 
Uxbridge Solomon'sTemple thu Waltham Monitor mon 
Wooburn Freedom thurs 


MAINE. 


Hallowell Jerusalem Chapter 

thurs Kennebec Lodge wed 
Gardiner Hermon tues 
Winthrop Temple mon 
Belfast Belfast mon 
Bethlehem tues 
Calais St. Croix mon 

Surry —_ wed 

Kennebunk Yerk mon Eastport stern Ist mon 
Bridgeton Oriental mon Lubec Washington Ist wed 
New Glo scester Cumberland mon ortiand AncientLandmark 1: 
Paris Oxford thurs wed Portland 2d wed . 
Milburn Somerset mon Brunswick United 3d ties 
Banger Rising V rtue tues Bath Soler ist thurs 
Thomaston Orient mon a’, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lebanon Franklin mon Hampton Rockingham tues 
ymferst Benevolent nwn Bath Meridian Sun wed 
Concord Blazing Star tues Hanover Trinity Encampment 
Charlestown Faithful wed last wedin Feb Apr June, 
New London King Solomon’s wed Aug. Oct, and Dec. St. An- 
Washington Mt, Vernon mon drew's Chapte: 4th wed in 
Plymouth Olive Branch tues Jan. Mar. May, July, Sept 
Sanbornton Centre mon and Nov. Couneil of Mas- 
Rochester Humane mon ters,on the same days as the 
Canoan Mt Moriah tues Chapter 


YVorth Yarmouth Casco tues 
Wiscasset Lincoln thers 
dina Alna wed 

Union Union thurs 
Warren St. Georges tues 
Camden Amity tues 
China Central wed 

Saco Saco wed 


wed Portsmouth St. John*s ist wed 
New Ipewieh Bethel tues Pythagoras Sd tues 
oivafferd wed Claremont Hiram wert 


Breviford St. Peterte tuce 
Alstead St. Paul-s tues 
Merideth Mount Lebanon wed 


CONNECTICUT. 

Stonnington Asylum tues Suffield Apollo tues 
Haddam @ E.Haddam Columbian East Hartford Orient thurs 

alternately thuis Canaan Mer‘dian Chapter tues 
Preston St. Jame‘s thurs Sharon Hamilton wed 
N. Stennington Widow's Son wed Winsted >t. Andrews wed 
New Lendon thurs Pomfret Warren Chapter tues 
Litchfield St Paul's thurs March June Sept Dee Put- 
Goshen Olive Branch tues nam last wed.in April June 
Terrington Seneca tues Spt Nov Dee 
Salisbury Montgomery tues Colchester Wooster, 1st wed VY. 
Norfolk Western Star tues Chap, mon followin 
Canac« Meridian Chapter thurs Norwich Somerset frv 
Barkhampstead Northern Star th 
Woodbury King Solomon's thurs 
Granby St. Mark’s wed 
Berlin Harmony wed 


Franklin 
Chapterlast Monday in Feb 
May Aug and Nov 

Middletown St, John's 3 &4 wed 

North East Chapter No 46 1st moa 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Glocester Friendship wed Pawtuxcet Harmony tues 
Cumberiand Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Moriah fri 
Coventry Hamilton wed East Greenwich King Solomon 
Providence St. Johns wed Mt. monday 


Vernon thurs Coventry Manchester fri 
Newpert Sr Johns mon Smithfield Evening Star sat 
Warren Washington thurs Grand lodge, last mon every 
Bristol St Albans wed other month 
Pawtucket Union wed 


NEW-YORK. 


Auburn Chapter thurs Clarksville Widow's Son thurs 

Trumanssurg Fidelity tues next Catskil! Catskill mon 

Watertowt Federal wed Catskill Chapter thurs 

Glen*s Falls Hamilton thurs Albany Temple Chapter 2d tues 
Chester las wed in Feb Ap. Maste 's Lodge 1st & 2d mon 
June, Aug Oct Nov and Dee Temple Lodge 1st and2- tues 

Aurora Scipio mon Aurora Mount Vernon ist & 2d wed 
Chapter wed Chapter frid. Lodge mon 
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